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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS 
BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE IN THE U.S.A. 
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Еогезуога 


Establishment of the Committee 


The 172nd General Assembly of The United Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, in May 1960, 
authorized the appointment of a Special Committee on Church and State. 
The Moderator designated the following persons to serve on the com- 
mittee: Rev. Elwyn A. Smith, Ph.D., chairman, Mr. Irvin W. Cobb, Jr., 
` Rev. С. Douglas Davies, Mr. Earl Larson, Rev. Benjamin A. Reist, 
Th.D. The committee has enjoyed the attendance and counsel of the 
Rev. H. B. Sissel of the Office of Church and Society; the Rev. Eugene 
Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of the General Assembly; and has received 
special counsel in specific matters from a number of persons. 


Upon recommendation of the committee, the 173rd General Assembly, 
meeting in Buffalo, New York, in 1961, amended the directive of the 
172nd General Assembly. The revised mandate is as follows: 


“Noting that problems involving the relationship between church and 
state in American society are arising with increasing frequency and com- 
plexity: 

“Observing that there are many inconsistencies, at all levels of our 
common life, in the maintenance of the separation of church and state 
as guaranteed in the First and Fourteenth Amendments to our Federal 
Constitution; and 


“Observing also that many communities are confused as they face such 
issues as: (1) the celebration of religious holidays, the holding of re- 
ligious observance, Bible reading, and prayer in the public schools; (2) 
the use of public property for religious displays and pageants; (3) the 
evaluation of fitness of candidates for public office on the basis of re- 
ligious affiliation; (4) the dispensing of birth control information in 
tax-supported health and welfare agencies and other problems relating 
to medicine and public health; (5) the passage, strengthening, or chal- 
lenging of Sunday closing laws; (6) the provision of public funds di- 
rectly or indirectly to parochial schools; (7) censorship, either by public 
or private agencies, of material offensive to one or more religious 
groups; (8) the interpretation of marriage, divorce, and adoption laws; 
(9) tax exemption for religious agencies; (10) special privileges for 
clergy; (11) the exemption of candidates for the ministry from military 
service, the relations of clergymen to the military service, and the prob- 
lem of conscientious objection; and (12) the relation of the position of 
The United Presbyterian Church in the United States of America to 
thought on church and state in progress in other communions and in 
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particular to the deliverances of the 18th General Council of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance, Sao Paulo, Brazil, in August, 1959: 


“The 172nd General Assembly 


“Directs the Moderator to appoint a special committee working in co- 
operation with the Office of Church and Society and in consultation with 
other groups to interpret the meaning of the doctrine of separation of 
church and state in the light of the Reformed tradition with due regard 
to the historical development of this doctrine in American public life, 
so as to clarify the rights and responsibilities of religious groups in our 
pluralistic society, to apply its findings to the most salient issues of 
church-state relations, and to report the results to a future General As- 
sembly.” 


Your Committee reported its progress to the 173rd General Assembly 
meeting at Buffalo, N.Y. in May 1961. The italicized portions of the 
above mandate indicate those parts amended by the 173rd General As- 
sembly. 


The Committee met on seven occasions before reporting to the 174th 
General Assembly at Denver, Colo. in May 1962. After considerable dis- 
cussion, that General Assembly acted as follows: (1) “That the report 
be received and transmitted by the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 
to synods, presbyteries, and sessions for study and return comment to the 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly not later than January 15, 1963. 
(2) That the Committee be continued for the purpose of receiving these 
comments, with a view toward comparing its report with the feeling of 
the judicatories of the Church, the Committee to bring its revised report 
to the 175th General Assembly.” (3) A further General Assembly action 
provided that four additional members be appointed to the committee. 
The following persons were appointed, bringing the total membership 
of the committee to nine. Mr. John D. Lyons, Tucson, Arizona, Dean of 
The University of Arizona Law School; Mr. Edward C. Logelin, Vice- 
Moderator of the General Assembly, of Chicago, Ш.; Rev. Thomas Frank- 
lyn Hudson, pastor of the Calvary Presbyterian Church, Riverside, Calif.; 
and Rev. David B. Watermulder, pastor of the Bryn Mawr Presbyterian 
Church, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The enlarged committee met for two days in New York City in Sep- 
tember, 1962 and for three days in Tucson, Arizona in February 1963. 
Returns from the church took two forms: completed report forms as 
provided in the study edition of the report entitled: Relations between 
Church and State; a Report to the 174th General Assembly; and num- 
erous letters received from the stated clerks of judicatories, pastors, secre- 
taries of lay study groups, and individual laymen. Responses on the re- 
port form were collated electronically by the office of the General As- 
sembly so that the committee knew precisely how every judicatory had 
voted on each of the subdivisions of the report. Furthermore, the chair- 
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man of the committee read all letters and papers submitted to the office 
of the General Assembly, either accompanying a report form or received 
separately, before February 1, 1963. A digest of all commentary was 
presented to the committee at its February meeting and numerous view- 
points familiar to the Committee were freshly discussed, as well as points 
brought to the Committee's attention for the first time. 


Limits on the Committee's Work 


The committee did not find it possible to deal with all questions of 
church-state tension or inconsistency. The structures and systems history 
has left with us make a neat resolution for many de facto violations of 
the separation principle impossible. For example, the acceptance of fed- 
eral loans and grants for dormitories by church-related colleges, the use 
of tax money for the purchase of welfare services from religious welfare 
institutions, technical assistance for other countries to develop birth con- 
trol programs, and a host of other questions have deliberately been 
omitted from this report for a variety of reasons. Some of these issues are 
outside the mandate that produced this report. Some are so complex as to 
defy responsible consideration within the limited space and time avail- 
able. 


The major purpose of this report is to indicate a sense of direction for 
further study by United Presbyterians and others, and to provide certain 
guidelines for study and action on issues of urgent import to our Church 
and our society. The final definitive word remains to be spoken on most, 
if not all church-state issues still evolving in our dynamic world. 


п 


Introduction to the Recommendations 


“. . . God alone is lord of the conscience, and hath left it free from 
the doctrines and commandments of men which are in any thing con- 
trary to his Word, or beside it, in matters of faith and worship.’ There- 
fore, they consider the rights of private judgment, in all matters that 
respect religion, as universal and unalienable: they do not even wish to 
see any religious constitution aided by the civil power, further than may 
be necessary for protection and security, and, at the same time, be equal 
and common to all others.” 


Presbyterians said this back in 1789; we say it again today. 


American Presbyterians believe in religious liberty. They do not be- 
lieve that the state should exercise control over the church. “They do not 
even wish to see any religious constitution aided by the civil power.” 
Presbyterians fought beside members of other denominations, as well as 
with those who did not make any religious profession, in the great de- 
bates in Virginia, under the leadership of Thomas Jefferson and James 
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Madison. Their overwhelming concern was for a constitution that would 
forever separate civil authority from the administration of religious insti- 
tutions. They believed that a state church was a peril to civil liberty; 
they also feared that it was dangerous to the purity of religion. They 
were strong in their support of the First Amendment to the Constitution: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof...” While American Presbyterians 
share John Calvin's passion for the relating of faith to life, we have no 
desire to emulate the pattern of Calvin's Geneva, where civil authority 
was largely controlled by churches. Much less is it our desire to embrace 
the concept of the “Christian state” as it existed in the Middle Ages, 
when the laws of the church were indistinguishable from the laws of 
the nation. 


American Presbyterians believe that the church’s overriding purpose 
is to witness to the fact that, in Christ, God himself draws near to man 
ana by his grace enables man to live on an utterly new level of freedom. 
The impossible has become possible because of who our Lord is. The 
man transformed by Christ has been delivered out of conformity to this 
world into freedom: freedom disciplined by his Lord, and therefore a 
freedom which makes legalism and moralism virtual denials of the Lord- 
ship of Christ. This freedom can be the ground work for a free society 
but this is not necessarily its purpose. It is a deeper freedom of the spirit 
which fits man to wrestle with the problems of witnessing under any cir- 
cumstances and in any time. 


The sole ground for the church’s critique of the state is that in Christ, 
God and the world are reconciled. The witness of the church must take 
its lead from this fact. To the degree that Christians know this, they 
have an insight not available to the state, and must call the state to a 
level of self-criticism which it cannot reach alone. However, this pre- 
supposes that the church shall sharply maintain itself as a pure witness 
to Christ. The church can never become so enmeshed in the society that 
it conforms and becomes unidentifiable as a church. In the heritage of 
separated church and state the matter can be sharply formulated: not 
only must each maintain a distinct identity but the church must be 
itself if the state is to be a state. 


American Presbyterians believe that the church must be relevant. Jesus’ 
commands are specific, concrete, earthy, and real. They evoke responses 
which must be equally specific, concrete, earthy, and real. Our proclama- 
tion of the Lordship of Christ over his church and over his world must 
be made to our time in terms of the troubles besetting it. If we are to 
make a relevant witness, we must charge ourselves with the responsibility 
to know our state and its problems as critically as possible. 


In the light of these considerations, we find a solid footing for rela- 
tions with the state. The church must seek out those points at which 
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the state, as it functions, is incompatible with the reconciliation of the 
world to God in Christ and challenge it to cease such activity. In so 
doing, the church must have the courage to accept the consequences of 
its action. Further, it must, at the same time, seek out those points at 
which the state, whether it acknowledges it or not, serves this same fact 
of reconciliation of the world to God in Christ and encourages it to con- 
tinue and improve. 


A church seeking to be itself, constantly challenges the state to be a 
true and authentic state. 


American Presbyterians believe that God is sovereign over all the 
nations. It is our conviction that God created the world and established 
civil authority among men. We firmly believe that the people of the 
nations forget God at their peril. We are convinced that the faith, the 
prayers, and the works of the church are necessary for the well-being of 
our country. But the government of our country must be neutral on mat- 
ters of faith, dogma, and indoctrination. This policy of neutrality applies 
to the claims of the secularist point of view as well as to churches and 
other religious groupings. Because of this, we adhere to the principle of 
separation of church and state. Under such separation, religious commit- 
ment brings no civil advantage. If profession of religion becomes such an 
advantage, danger of impure love for Christ is increased. We Presby- 
terians wish to live, teach, and evangelize within a political order in 
which no church will dominate the civil authorities or be dominated by 
them. 


American Presbyterians believe that the whole church must act. Pre- 
cisely what Presbyterians shall do in local problems, only they can decide 
through study, prayer, and renewal of their obedience to Christ out of 
their service to the nation in his name. They must decide how they shall 
best render their service to their city, state, or nation in his name. 


It is inappropriate for the General Assembly of our Church to utter 
pronouncements that seek to bind the Christian conscience. The author- 
ity of the General Assembly is “ministerial and declaratory.” Its utterances 
cannot, therefore, be justly regarded as universal rules, a sort of twentieth- 
century decalogue. Yet no conscientious Presbyterian should ignore the 
guidance of the General Assembly as representative of the whole Church. 


The recommendations of this report are grounded in historical and 
theological principles. However, they are intended to function only as 
guidelines for specific application to the local scene. For this reason, his- 
torical and theological sections are appended for study by members of 
local churches, presbyteries, and synods, as well as by others who accept 
this area of concern as a challenge to their energies on behalf of the 
Lord. These are suggested as collateral reading and are not proposed to 
the General Assembly for adoption. 
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Recommendations 
A. The General Assembly reaffirms its faith: 
That Jesus Christ is Lord of all; 


That God has placed him “far above all rule and authority and power 
and dominion, and above every name that is named, not only in this age 
but also in that which is to come; and he has put all things under his feet 
and made him the head over all things.” (Ephesians 1:21-22.) 


That God purposes “to unite all things in him.” (Ephesians 1:10.) 


That “in him all things were created, in heaven and on earth, visible and 
invisible, whether thrones or dominions or principalities or authorities— 
all things were created through him and for him.” (Colossians 1:16.) 


B. Because of the conflicts stemming from the pluralistic nature of our 
society; because of the abuses that have plagued every historic attempt at 
a theocratic society; because God has given all men freedom to choose or 
reject the redemption offered in Jesus Christ; and, because organic entangle- 
ment of church and state inevitably deprives men of the full exercise of that 
God-given freedom; 


The General Assembly redeclares its conviction that church and state 
must be organically separate. 


C. In order to implement the principle of organic separation of church 
and state, the General Assembly adopts the following guidelines for study 
and action by all the judicatories of our Church: 


1. The celebration of religious holidays, Bible reading and prayer in 
public schools. 


Public schools are creations of the whole society operating through 
civil authority and justify their existence solely in terms of their use- 
fulness to the society. Their role is to nurture the cultural, social, and 
material advancement of all citizens by a special system of instruction 
through intellectual and social disciplines and to stimulate a free search 
for truth within this discipline. 


In the fulfillment of this role, public schools should not ignore the 
personal beliefs in God which are a part of the life of its pupils, but 
should recognize and respect such beliefs. Public schools should neither 
be hostile to religious beliefs пог act in any manner which tends to 
favor one religion or church over another. 


In this light the Special Committee on Church and State recommends 
that: 


a. Churches recognize the administration of religious training and 
observance as the domain of church and family. 


b. United Presbyterians actively strive to recapture from popular 
custom the observance of religious holidays in order to restore their 
deepest religious meaning. 


с. Since the association of seasonal activities with religious holidays 
in the public schools tends to pervert their religious significance, such 
association be discouraged as foreign to the purpose of the public school. 


d. Religious holidays be acknowledged and explained, but never cele- 
brated religiously, by public schools or their administrators when acting 
in an official capacity. 


e. Whenever possible, students of various religious faiths should be 
allowed sufficient time to permit the celebration of their religious observ- 
ances away from public school property. However, organized religious 
groups should avoid jeopardizing the integrity of the public educational 
process by unreasonable demands for time away from public school for 
any reason. 


f. Religious observances never be held in a public school or introduced 
into the public school as part of its program. Bible reading in connection 
with courses in the American heritage, world history, literature, the social 
sciences, and other academic subjects is completely appropriate to public 
school instruction. Bible reading and prayers as devotional acts tend toward 
indoctrination or meaningless ritual and should be omitted for both reasons. 
Ministers, priests, and rabbis should be free to speak in public schools, pro- 
vided their speaking does not constitute religious indoctrination or their 
presence form a part of a religious observance. 


2. The use of public property for religious displays and pageants. 


The occasions under which public property is used for religious dis- 
plays and pageants typically come during the Christian holiday seasons, 
as for example, in the setting up of creches on court house or school lawns. 
Such presentations, which are rightly resented by many persons in a re- 
ligiously pluralistic community, need to be sharply distinguished from 
those in which a religious group or groups, through the use of procedures 
prescribed by law, arrange with public authorities for the holding of 
services of worship, commemorative parades, or pageants, as for example, 
an Easter Sunrise Service. 


The recommendations that follow are intended to speak primarily to 
the former category and secondarily to the latter. 


The Special Committee on Church and State recommends that: 


a. Since such displays as initially referred to above are not usually 
an effective witness to the Lordship of Christ, United Presbyterians be 
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discouraged from seeking or supporting the use of public property for 
such religious displays, whether for themselves or in concert with others. 


b. The General Assembly express sharp disapproval of the all-too- 
common practice of state-initiated construction of religious displays on 
public property. 


c. Public officials extend permission to make or present all displays, 
pageants, or services of a religious nature on public property to organized 
religious groups upon request only if the following conditions are met: 


(1) The permissions are granted without discrimination or special 
privilege; 

(2) All costs, excluding necessary police and fire protection, Lut in- 
cluding fees and rentals, be borne by the religious group or groups repre- 
sented (except that community historical celebrations might appropri- 
ately be subscribed by some other means); and 


(3) The display, pageant, or service be representative of a group or 
groups currently identified with the community, or of one that played 
some historical role in the founding or developing of the community. 


3. The evaluation of fitness of candidates for public office on the 
basis of religious affiliation. 


The position taken by the 172nd General Assembly on this question 
now needs to be expanded. A candidate’s religious conviction is relevant 
to the question of his competence to govern. But since religious affilia- 
tion may not accurately reflect a candidate’s conviction, questions in this 
area must be sharply focused, lest religious bigotry blur the issue. 


The specific form in which this question most often arises for Protes- 
tants today concerns members of the Roman Catholic communion run- 
ning for public office at every level of political life. One of the factors 
in the current situation is the emergence of what seems to be an in- 
digenously American type of Roman Catholic thought. This change 
would adapt the traditional view of Roman Catholicism on matters of 
church and state to the American scene. The United Presbyterian Church 
welcomes this development and the possibility of new conversations 
with Roman Catholics which it seems to imply. At the same time, it 
is sensitive to the fact that this development is both recent and, as yet, 
by no means representative of the authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country. 


In the light of these considerations the Special Committee on Church 
and State recommends that: 


a. The candidacy of an individual not be resisted on the basis of his 
religious affiliation, providing: 


(1) The candidate has not exhibited a propensity toward preferential 
treatment of one religious group over another. Such action violates the 
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principle of church-state separation and is an inhibition to competent 
constitutional government. 


(2) The candidate has demonstrated his willingness to execute policies 
in full consistency with the Federal Constitution and in the interests of 
the whole people. (For example, Government support of parochial 
schools and legislation prohibiting birth control we hold to be incon- 
sistent with the separation principle, since they tend to jeopardize the 
ability of the candidate to support the best interest of the society as a 
whole. ) 


b. Candidates for public office be evaluated strictly on the basis of 
their competence to govern constitutionally. Roman Catholic candidates 
who demonstrate their willingness to execute the policies of the elector- 
ate as limited and supported by the Constitution should be considered on 
precisely the same basis as any other candidate. United Presbyterian 
candidates should conduct their campaigns in such a way that the issue 
of their competence to govern is dominant in their appeal to the elector- 
ate. They should neither expect nor seek the support of fellow Presby- 
terians оп any other ground. Precisely the same considerations should 
be decisive for Presbyterians as they consider for whom they shall vote. 


4. The dispensing of birth control information in tax-supported 
health and welfare agencies and other problems relating to medicine 


and public health. 


Insofar as the modern development of public health is concerned, 
United Presbyterians are particularly sensitive to problems generated 
by the current conflict between Protestants, Roman Catholics, and others 
over the issue of birth control. With regard to this specific issue, Pres- 
byterians see the Roman Catholic attitude toward birth control as rooted 
in a Biblically untenable view of sexuality. Another problem raised 15 
the question of the relationship between public health activities and 
generally acceptable medical practices. The United Presbyterian Church 
favors carefully defined government action in this area; at the same time 
it is unalterably opposed to the utilization of public health structures for 
the furtherance of views peculiar to a particular religious community. 


Accordingly, the Special Committee on Church and State recommends 
that: 


a. With respect to the problems relating to medicine, public health 
and religious faith, medical professionals be free of legal restraint in 
therapeutic procedures generally accepted by their profession. 


b. Subject to minimum standards of public health and medicine, the 
right of religious communities to establish and administer health and 
welfare agencies in accordance with the peculiar teachings of their tra- 
dition be affirmed. They further have the right to restrict the practices 
of all professional persons in such agencies to conformity with those 
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teachings, provided however, that no loans or grants from public funds 
are used to support them. Where a religious agency not supported by 
public funds ministers to the general public, it has the moral responsibil- 
ity to make clear to its patients or patrons those areas in which, because 
of religion, its practices depart from, conflict with, or prohibit certain 
procedures established by medical or public consensus. Our Church has 
a comparable responsibility to inform its own members of sectarian 
limitations on the practice of medicine in such agencies. 


c. It be recognized that for some persons their religious faith may 
exclude certain practices regarded as legitimate by the medical profes- 
sions. However, neither the authority of public law, nor the support of 
public funds should be used to enforce the moral teachings of a par- 
ticular religious group, nor to restrict medical practice in any medical 
institution. The medical policies and practices of tax-supported health 
and welfare agencies should be consistent with such medical consensus. 
Three implications of this view are that: 


(1) No patient in a tax-supported agency be denied treatment or ad- 
vice that is in accord with sound medical practice simply because such 
treatment or advice is considered wrong by the religious group to which 
some professional personnel in that agency may belong. 


(2) No physician, nurse, or other professional person be required as 
a condition of employment in a tax-supported agency to give advice or 
perform treatment that is contrary to his religious beliefs. In cases where 
such advice or treatment is indicated by generally accepted practice, the 
patient should be referred to another therapist whose faith poses no 
religio-medical problem. 


(3) No patient be required to accept advice or treatment that is con- 
trary to the teachings of his faith, with the exception that when a minor 
is barred by his parents, because of their religion, from treatment deemed 
necessary by the attending physicians, the agency may appeal to the courts 
for permission to proceed. 


5. The passage, strengthening, or challenging of Sunday closing 
laws. 


Since the 172nd General Assembly remitted its mandate on church 
and state, the United States Supreme Court has ruled that Sunday closing 
laws of three states primarily protect social and humanitarian, rather than 
ecclesiastical, pursuits and therefore do not violate the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Most states presently have some kind of Sunday laws on their 
statute books. Some of these laws exempt persons who celebrate the Sab- 
bath on a day other than Sunday. The Supreme Court, by its decisions, 
has declared existing laws to be constitutional. 


Without expressing either favor or disfavor toward the Court’s ruling, 
this Committee affirms its conviction that the church itself bears sole 
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and vital responsibility for securing from its members a voluntary observ- 
ance of the Lord's Day. The church should not seek, or even appear to 
seek, the coercive power of the state in order to facilitate Christians’ ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day. 


The church is also concerned about persons who suffer economic in- 
justice because of the inner constraint of religious conscience and the 
external coercion of the law. The church is aware that many who press 
for the seven-day commercial week care little for the integrity of the 
family, a day of rest for the working man, or the celebration of the 
Sabbath or the Lord’s Day, and appear to be motivated primarily by 
economic self-interest. The church does not wish to strengthen the hand 

of those whose hostility to Sunday closing laws arises from motivations 
` inconsistent with the general welfare. However, any efforts by the church 
to strengthen existing Sunday closing laws would almost certainly be 
widely construed as the church’s seeking its own interest. 


The Special Committee on Church and State, therefore, recommends 
that: 


a. United Presbyterians not try to make existing laws more stringent 
in their prohibitions of Sunday activities, nor seek to pass such laws 
where they do not exist. Such efforts are not conducive to an effective 
witness to Jesus Christ, regardless of what motivates them. 


b. United Presbyterians carefully investigate the effect of existing 
Sunday closing laws on persons who, because of their faith, voluntarily 
cease economic activity on a day other than Sunday, and are required by 
law to cease their economic activity on Sunday as well. United Presby- 
terians should seek amendments exempting such persons from Sunday 
laws as a part of an authentic concern about their fellow men. 


c. Where, as in some states, specific exemptions of Sunday closing 
laws appear to be arbitrary in the extreme and bear little, if any apparent 
relationship to public safety, health, morals, or welfare, United Presby- 
terians, after careful study, seek amendments that will mitigate these 
arbitrary provisions. 


6. The provision of public funds, directly or indirectly, to parochial 
schools. 


All citizens, of whatever religious conviction or none, share respon- 
sibility for the general education of all children in our society. As of 
now the public school, supported by taxes of all citizens, is the main 
agency for this purpose and is indispensable. Private and parochial 
schools, however valuable to their patrons and society, cannot adequately 
fulfill this total social obligation in the absence of a strong public school 
system. 


While we affirm the right of parents, citizens, and churches to establish 
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and maintain non-public schools whose ethos and curriculum differ from 
that of the community as a whole, our main concern must at this time 
be directed to the support of the public system of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools since these schools must be freely and everywhere available 
to all children to the extent that society decides education is compulsory. 


United Presbyterians, historically committed to the general support 
of public education because of their Lord's concern for the poor, handi- 
capped, and outcast, should also recognize that private and parochial 
schools now educate a significant number of our nation's children. We, 
therefore, share with those who maintain these non-public school systems 
a stake in the quality of the education they provide to their children, 
who one day will take up their responsibilities as adult citizens in our 
society. Some of these non-public school systems, and notably the Roman 
Catholic, are subject to critical financial problems not dissimilar to those 
that face our nation’s public schools. 


Historically, United Presbyterians have been, and still are, in principle 
opposed to the use of public funds to aid these non-public schools, since 
this constitutes a violation of the separation principle and might well 
lead to a further fragmentation of general education which could eventu- 
ally destroy our society. We believe that many Roman Catholics, without 
giving up their commitment to their parochial schools, also share this 
apprehension. Certainly Roman Catholics have in some cases worked 
side by side with Protestants, Jews, and others to strengthen public edu- 
cation. It, therefore, ill-behooves United Presbyterians to stand by with- 
out concern for what happens to the parochial school system of their 
Roman Catholic brethren. 


Therefore, the Special Committee on Church and State recommends 
that: 


a. Grants from federal, state, or local taxes for nonpublic elementary 
and secondary schools, including payment for tuition or scholarships of 
children attending such schools, grants to their parents for this purpose, 
or tax credits, tax forgiveness or exemptions from school taxes or other 
taxes for such parents be opposed. 


b. The policy of supplying welfare services to all children, whatever 
school they may be attending, be supported provided such services are 
identifiable by recipients as public services and the expenditures are 
administrated by public authorities responsible to the electorate. 


c. Notwithstanding Recommendation a above, United Presbyterians 
seek discussion with Roman Catholics who share a deep concern for 
maintaining a strong public school system, with a view to finding new 
and creative solutions to the present public-parochial school dilemma. 
Although such suggestions as “shared time” and tax support for scien- 
tific and technical parts of school curricula have not yet been adequately 
formulated, let alone evaluated, United Presbyterians and others should 
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not foreclose future discussions that could lead to a resolution of the 
crucial problems now facing our entire society in its responsibility to 
educate all our children. 


7. Censorship, either by public or private agencies, of material offensive 
to one or more religious groups. 


We believe that the vitality and integrity of any religious group is 
not, in the long run, served by the suppression of privately promulgated 
material that is offensive to it or critical of it. The authenticity of a par- 
ticular theological tradition, moral code, or way of life is confirmed by 
the vigor with which its people live out their commitment, and further 
_ by its ability to tolerate verbal and pictorial expressions from persons 
or groups hostile to it. 


Hence efforts to stamp out such expressions by the offended group 
itself do not appear to us to be symptoms of health or grace. Further, we 
are convinced that no human being or agency has the wisdom to decide 
on religious grounds what the general public may see and hear. When 
the only sources of art, literature, history, public information, etc., are 
those that must satisfy the religious and moral requirements of a specific 
religious group or coalition of such groups, both religious and non- 
religious persons have cause for alarm. Efforts to enlist the power of the 
state or any of its agencies to censor religiously offensive material are 
clearly dangerous not only to the cause of true religion, but to the sur- 
vival of a free society. It ought to be as obvious now as in any other 
period of history that the same governmental authority which today can 
prescribe what is religiously prohibited by law may tomorrow prescribe 
what is religiously required by law. 


Therefore, the Special Committee on Church and State recommends 
that: 


a. United Presbyterians defend the moral and legal right of a re- 
ligious community to discourage or forbid its own members from expos- 
ing themselves to particular material that is offensive to their faith or 
morals, so long as they do not thereby seek to restrict the general public 
to the peculiarities of their religious faith. Being aware that such self- 
discipline within a religious community, when organized, may take on 
the aspects of a boycott, which in turn may have the practical effect of 
censorship of publicly available material in a given locality, we urge ex- 
treme caution in employing it as a device. 


b. United Presbyterians vigorously oppose the use of civil authority 
to censor on religious grounds privately promulgated material offensive 
on the same grounds to any religious groups, including their own. 


8. The interpretation of marriage, divorce, and adoption laws. 


The laws of the state concerning marriage, divorce, and adoption, 
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since the primitive church became a force in the Roman Empire, have 
become increasingly involved with religious concepts. During medieval 
times the state, coincidentally with a decline in its power, all but sur- 
rendered its legislative and judicial rule in family law to the church. 
Ecclesiastical courts had almost complete authority. With the rise of 
Protestantism and the resurgent growth of the state power, governments 
and courts took control of family law from the church. But, in so doing, 
they acquired most of the religious concepts on which the laws were 
based. This cast the state in a fundamentally impossible position, par- 
ticularly in the area of divorce law. The state became concerned with 
religious concepts of sin and guilt which are the proper functions of the 
church. This created a basic infringement by the state on a province of 
the church. The effect caused the state to convert sin into something 
resembling a civil crime. 


The state's primary concern with family law should be to create and 
maintain an orderly and stable family unit which is basic to the welfare 
of the society. Thus, the state's proper area of involvement is the social 
and material welfare of the family; the keeping of records and statistics; 
and concern that family units do not produce wards of the society, adult 
or children. In the light of these primary concerns, and from the church's 
viewpoint, the current state of family law is disgraceful. In addition 
tragic confusion arises from the disparity of the laws of the several states. 


The church, as well as the state, should be vitally concerned with the 
well-being of the family. Within the fellowship of the church the family 
teaches faith and life. The proper constitution and preservation of the 
family and, where necessary, the basis of its dissolution, is of vital con- 
cern to the church. In the light of the separation principle, Christians 
should be deeply concerned about laws which use the power of the state 
to enforce religious concepts which are not the state’s proper concern. 


Therefore, the Special Committee on Church and State recommends 
that: 


a. The state permit any man or woman, regardless of race, creed, or 
color, having reached an age and condition sufficient to understand the 
social implications of the act, to marry, subject only to safeguards the 
state may impose to fulfill its responsibilities. 


b. The state grant a divorce when, and only when, there is an irre- 
trievable human failure within the area of marriage. The family dissolu- 
tion should, therefore, be removed from the area of the quasi-criminal 
court procedure, and specific grounds for divorce should be that the 
family has been so broken that it is no longer socially desirable to main- 
tain. 


c. The state consider the adoption of children on the basis of the 
welfare of the child; of the family by which the child is being adopted; 
and if necessitated by circumstances, of the family which the child is 
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leaving. While the state may as a general policy place children in homes 
of the same faith as the natural parents, no child should be disadvantaged 
or penalized by an overrigid adherence to such practice. Except where 
demonstrably pertinent to the above test, no consideration of race, color, 
status, ог economic circumstances should enter into the process of adop- 
tion either through restrictive laws or by discriminatory exercise of dis- 
cretion by judges. 


d. United Presbyterians acknowledge that failures within marriage, 
just as failures within all human relationships, are the result of man's 
sinful nature and are equally subject to God's redeeming love. It is within 
the church that God's redeeming love must be made real to those persons 
caught in the problem of family dissolution, whether formalized by di- 
vorce or not. The church should give its full support to positive measures, 
both within and outside the state's concern, to save as well as dissolve 
marriage. 


e. The National Council of Churches, in consultation with other ap- 
propriate religious authorities, be requested to explore the possibility of 
calling a conference on a nation-wide basis of responsible authorities, 
executives, legislative, and judicial, of the several states, to consider how, 
and to what extent, a united effort can be mobilized for the achievement 
of a greater degree of uniformity and consistency in the marriage, di- 
vorce, and adoption laws of the several states. 


9. Тах exemption for religious agencies. 


The church has no theological ground for laying any claim upon the 
state for special favors. The church must regard special status or favored 
position as a hindrance to the fulfilling of its mission. As a matter of 
contemporary fact, various levels of government give the church and 
many of its agencies a wide variety of tax exemptions. The church would 
find it difficult to obtain the abrogation of these laws and administrative 
practices. In the face of this situation, two points need to be made 
abundantly clear by the church, the first directed to itself and its mem- 
bership and the second to the state and its representatives. 


First, to itself as the agent of the ministry of Jesus Christ to the world, 
the church should know that it renders its witness ambiguous by its 
continued acceptance of special privileges from the state in the form 
of tax exemptions. Second, the state should know that it may not expect 
from the church in return for favors extended of its own free will, any 
quid pro quo in the form of a muting of the church’s prophetic voice, 
nor should the state expect the church to accept the role of an uncritical 
instrument of support for the state’s programs, or of any other conscious 
dilution of its supreme loyalty to Jesus Christ. 


In view of these considerations, the Special Committee on Church and 
State recommends that: 
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a. United Presbyterians study the nature of our Church's involvement 
in economic activity and seek ways by which it can begin the process of 
extricating itself from the position of being obligated, or seeming to be 
obligated, to the state by virtue of special tax privileges extended to it. 


b. The United Presbyterian Church carefully examine its national 
and local related business enterprises to assure itself that under present 
tax laws these enterprises are not unfairly competitive with secular busi- 
nesses Operating in the same fields. To this end the Committee suggests 
that the General Assembly direct the Stated Clerk to canvass the boards, 
agencies, institutions, and judicatories to determine the extent of their 
economic involvement subject to tax exemption and to report to the 
General Council of the United Presbyterian Church, which is to report 
to a future General Assembly. 


с. The United Presbyterian Church continue efforts to obtain repeal 
of the section of the Internal Revenue Code that allows “churches and 
church organizations” exemption from the corporate income tax on 
profits from businesses unrelated to the purpose or activity of the church 
or church organization. 


d. Congregations be encouraged to take the initiative in making con- 
tributions to local communities, in lieu of taxes, in recognition of police, 
fire, and other services provided by local government. This consideration 
commends itself especially to well-established and financially stable 
churches and particularly to those in communities where tax problems 
are developing due, in part, to the increase in exempted properties for all 
purposes—educational, governmental, charitable, and religious. Those 
congregations which thus make voluntary contributions in lieu of taxes 
should not expect consideration or special favor in return. 


10. Special privileges for the clergy. 


It must be recognized that many special privileges are given to the 
clergy, but most of these fall within the realm of the traditional attitudes 
of the public concerning the clergy and do not directly concern the re- 
lationship between the church and state and thus are outside the man- 
date. The principal example of a special privilege granted by the state 
to the clergy consists of certain favorable tax treatment. Special tax ex- 
emptions for ministers are not different in principle from special tax 
exemptions for religious institutions. 


The Special Committee on Church and State, therefore, recommends 


that this question be considered in the light of the previous recommenda- 
tion (Section 9). 


11. The exemption of candidates for the ministry from military service, 
the relations of clergymen to the military service, and the problem 
of conscientious objection. 
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The right of the state to call citizens to, or defer them from, military 
duty for the good and freedom of the whole society is not here ques- 
tioned. No class of citizens, as such, has an inherent right to claim 
exemption from this duty. The fact that a man serves God, or aspires to 
serve him, in a church vocation does not in itself excuse him from the 
responsibility shared by all citizens for the defense and security of the 
state. Ministers and candidates for the ministry, as citizens, have no 
grounds for claiming any special status from the state that differs from 
that of scientists, physicians, policemen, farmers, machinists, etc. The 
state may or may not choose to defer from military duty such groups of 
citizens on its judgment as to whether such deferment supports services 
essential to the welfare of the nation. 


The United Presbyterian Church of North America in 1944 resolved: 
“That our denomination recognize that the conviction termed 'conscien- 
tious objection to participation in war' might well be a sincere one rooted 
in the implicit faith that it is the guidance of the Holy Spirit . . . That 
the General Assembly take this opportunity to express to all sincere 
United Presbyterian conscientious objectors our brotherly love . . . that 
pastors and presbyterial officers, concerned in such cases ... be prepared 
to examine the Christian sincerity of conscientious objectors ... and in 
the case of proven sincerity . . . be prepared to testify before civil and 
military authorities that such ‘objectors’ are members of our denomina- 
tion in good standing, by right of their adherence to the doctrine of this 
church and by right of their freedom of conscience.” Our Church now 
fulfills its commitment to such persons through the United Presbyterian 
Service Committee for Conscientious Objectors. 


Therefore, the Special Committee on Church and State recommends 
that: 


a. Ordained clergymen, like other Americans, recognize their obliga 
tions to their country, as well as to their church, and give serious consid- 
eration to volunteering for a tour of military service as chaplains, con- 
sistent with the requirements of the military services. 


b. Candidates for the ministry, having obligation to the nation, as do 
all other citizens, be encouraged to decide whether they will: 


(1) Seek deferment in order to serve later as military chaplains if then 
needed; or 


(2) Volunteer for military service or run the same risk as other stu- 
dents of being conscripted; or 


(3) Declare themselves to be conscientious objectors. 


c. The historical support our Church has given to conscientious ob- 
jectors be reaffirmed. 


d. In all conversations with the leaders of the nation’s military estab- 
lishment the representatives of the church continue to insist on the re- 
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ligious function of the chaplaincy as over against all other interpreta- 
tions, and that additional duties not be assigned chaplains lest the min- 
isterial nature of the office be weakened. 


e. The United Presbyterian Church recognize that the present prac- 
tice whereby its ministers serve as military chaplains, paid by the state, 
raises serious questions and represents an unsolved problem in the rela- 
tions between church and state. Therefore, the General Assembly directs 
the Department of Chaplains and Service Personnel, in consultation with 
the Office of Church and Society, to invite members of theological fac- 
ulties and others concerned to confer as to whether a way may be found 
out of this impasse, and to report to a subsequent General Assembly. 


12. The utilization of this report. 


This report has stressed the urgent need for the church and its mem- 
bers to study and act with respect to the vexing problems of church-state 
relations locally and nationally. Apart from its widespread utilization 
throughout the Church, any value it may possess will be lost. 


In putting these recommendations into effect in local communities, 
United Presbyterians should understand and work with others who honor 
Christ as Lord. 


Equal responsibility rests upon United Presbyterians who understand 
and work with those who do not call themselves Christian, but who for 
others reasons share our deep commitment to the separation of church 
and state and the protection of religious and civil liberties. 


We are concerned for the integrity and the solidarity of all who 
acknowledge Christ as Lord. The twelfth directive of the revised mandate 
(see Foreword) asked consideration of the question of the relationship of 
United Presbyterians to other church bodies. It is most important that 
denominations, sects, and all Christian societies should know one an- 
other’s minds and work together in the maximum possible harmony. This 
Committee encourages its officers, executives, elected representatives, and 
all United Presbyterians to be constant in their loyalty to all bodies that 
furnish channels of communication with other religious groups such as: 
The National Council of the Churches of Christ, the World Council of 
Churches, the World Presbyterian Alliance, and local church councils. 
The largest significance attaches to the relationship of Presbyterians in 
local congregations to other churches in their communities. Where 
Christian opinion involving church-state relations divides along organi- 
zational lines, there is evidence of breakdown of the faith and the life 
of the church universal. 


In view of this and other dangers, the Committee wishes to speak con- 
cerning the “ground rules” which it counsels United Presbyterians to 
observe when they find themselves involved in community problems of 
church-state relations. 
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Perhaps the greatest single cause of confusion in debate of church 
state problems arises from emotion-charged irrelevancies, particularly the 
challenging of a citizen's patriotism. Therefore, Presbyterians are urged 
to be alert to prevent diversion of attention from the concrete problem 
at hand, and to be insistent that the discussion be relevant to it. 


If Presbyterians disagree with Roman Catholics or other identifiable 
groups on church-state problems, they ought not question the personal 
integrity of the spokesmen whose views they must dispute. Seldom does 
settlement come through discrediting of a personality; in any case, the 
issue itself must be adequately debated. This Committee urges that 
emotional and irrational arguments be renounced in favor of incisive and 
informed discussion of issues. In debate with fellow Christians it is 
imperative that a true sense of fellowship in Christ be encouraged. 


Most particularly to be deprecated is the conversion of public discus- 
sion into a test of loyalty to democratic values. There can be no doubt 
that the kind of nation we shall be is at stake in the discussion of church- 
state relations since it touches upon a first principle of our Constitution. 
But it does not follow that those with whom we disagree are fascist or 
communist in their fundamental political commitments. The wisest as- 
sumption for us to make is that participants in debate will behave con- 
sistently with their true beliefs and that they will argue openly their 
actual commitments. The welfare of our Church and nation is not served 
by the introduction of extraneous charges. 


Worst of all, from a church’s point of view, is the confusing of the 
Christian’s loyalty to Christ with other loyalties. Jesus Christ alone is 
Lord; the claims of family, state, and voluntary organizations are real 
to the Christian only in a pattern of life and thought established by the 
supremacy of Jesus Christ. Loyalty to Christ may on occasion put the 
Christian in clear opposition to certain demands of the state. If we allow 
the equivalence “a good American is a good Christian” to seize the public 
mind, we will soon find that the supremacy that belongs only to Christ 
will be usurped by the ebb and flow of opinion as to what is “American.” 


The committee recommends that the General Assembly urge all ses- 
sions to study this report and its implications for their local situations, 
and that those judicatories and others who responded to the request of the 
174th General Assembly to study the original report and forward their 
reactions to the Stated Clerk be particularly commended. 


D. Unable to reconcile the paradox between the sovereignty of Jesus 
Christ over the state as affirmed in Scripture, and the practical necessity of 
keeping church and state organically separate, but believing that the Holy 
Spirit will lead us in the ecumenical movement along paths now unforeseen; 


The General Assembly directs all judicatories of our Church to explore 
and develop all possible means for establishing dialogue and taking co- 
operative action with other denominations and concerned groups to the end 
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that the state not become amoral and even demonic, and that ultimately 
Jesus Christ be acknowledged everywhere as King of Kings and Lord of Lords 
through “the Church, which is His body, the fullness of Him who fills all 
in all.” (Ephesians 1:23.) 


IV 
Appendix 1 


The Historical Development of Church-State Separation 


The historical grasp of the relation of the American churches to the 
several levels of government authority in the United States today re- 
quires a survey first of the church tradition of church-state relations that 
developed in the Reformed communions; second, an account of the de- 
velopment of the political tradition of the separation of church and state 
in the United States; and third, an effort to state its contemporary mean- 
ing in terms of constitutional definitions and legal interpretations now 
operative in church-state relations. 


A. The Reformed Tradition: Church and State in the Service of 
God. 


The Reformation was a complex movement embracing religious, social, 
and political forces. In the work of its religious leaders, it sought to 
restore medieval Christendom to original standards of faith, morals, and 
churchmanship. The religious reform did not envision the destruction of 
the social unity of Europe and, therefore, did not propose any separation 
of church and state of the secular type now existing in French and 
American society. Calvin’s own revision of church-state relations, restored 
civil authority to a level of “ministerial” function. He held that civil 
authority was conferred on rulers by God, not by the church, and that 
the magistracy was in itself a divine calling. Neither the separation of 
church and state in the modern sense nor the breaking up of the medieval 
order of society was implied by such a reform of church-state relations. 


After bitter controversy between 1536 and 1555, John Calvin estab- 
lished in Geneva a social system which closely integrated political and 
religious authority. The Geneva pattern was marked by exclusive estab- 
lishment of worship in the Reformed church, suppression of dissent, 
public acceptance of the church’s guidance in civil and private life, and 
virtual identification of heresy with treason. 


This pattern was reproduced in certain cities and states of western 
Europe but in nations where Roman Catholic power persisted, Calvinist 
“church-statesmanship” had to be adapted to the predicament of mi- 
norities constantly pressed by hostile civil and ecclesiastical power. In 
France, for example, Calvinism won toleration between 1598 and 1685 
but had always to look to itself for the training and maintenance of its 
clergy, the publication of books, and other essentials of a viable church 
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life. When the clergy of the Reformed Church of France accepted gov- 
ernment stipend under the provisions of the Concordat of 1801, the 
groundwork was laid for tragic weakness when this support ended with 
the official secularizing acts of the French government in 1905. Where 
Calvinist churches were vigorous, they learned self-support, both spirit- 
ually, materially, and organizationally. 


While Calvin neither sought nor personally prepared the Reformed 
churches for radical separation from civil power, the independence of 
church life from the civil power proved vital to their survival. Further- 
more, Calvin made a fundamental revision in the view of the state cur- 
rent in the church from early antitquity. The traditional view held that 
` the state exists because man is involved in sin, which must be restrained 
by the power of the state lest the people be destroyed. Calvin taught a 
much more positive view of the state. The magistrate is “ordained of 
God;” he is not only an “avenger unto wrath” for the wicked but a 
“minister of God for those doing good unto praise” (Institutes IV, 20, 4). 
Far from being a power alienated from the intention of God, the civil 
ruler is a co-worker with the ministry of the church for the accomplish- 
ment of the divine purpose in the world. For Calvin, the magistracy 
fundamentally exists, in short, not solely because men are wicked but 
because God is gracious. When Calvinists fell into conflict with hostile 
civil authority, they were equipped with a view of the state which per- 
sistently directed their efforts in the political sphere to the reform, never 
to the abolition, of the state. They were prepared in principle to accept 
any state which for reasons of its own took the principles of public 
justice seriously, whether or not it acknowledged itself to be taught by 
the church. 


The founders of New England sought to establish a society on the 
Genevan model but the diversification of the Puritan movement in Eng- 
land, out of which most of the earliest American settlers came, prevented 
its general extension outside the Massachusetts Bay Colony. By the time 
organized American Presbyterianism was established early in the 18th 
century, the colonial situation dictated another line of development. 


American Presbyterians feared and opposed the power of the Church 
of England in the colonies and joined the Dutch Reformed and Con- 
gregationalists in a “convention” for the specific purpose of preventing 
the appointment of a bishop in residence in the colonies. Such a bishop, 
they felt, would be little more than a political instrument of the Crown. 


By the time the Bill of Rights was drawn up, the massive struggle of 
Baptists and Presbyterians in support of Jefferson and Madison against 
any encroachment of civil law on religion in Virginia had fixed Pres- 
byterian hostility to legislated religion. Support by Virginia Presbyte- 
rians for the First Amendment, together with the historic opposition of 
Presbyterians to an American episcopate, brought American Presbyte- 
rianism into general support of the separation of church and state. 
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During revolutionary times Presbyterians were numerous and vigorous 
enough to cause some fear that they would seek legal establishment. The 
church's disavowal of any desire for preference is contained in a deliver- 
ance of the Synod of New York and Philadelphia in 1783: “It having 
been represented to the Synod that the Presbyterian Church suffers great- 
ly in the opinion of other denominations from an apprehension that 
they hold intolerant principles, the Synod do solemnly and publicly de- 
clare that they ever have and still do renounce and abhor the principles 
of intolerance, and we do believe that every peaceable member of civil 
society ought to be protected in the full and free exercise of his re- 
ligion и 


This position was confirmed in 1788 with the adoption of the Form 
of Government of the General Assembly. Our fathers affirmed that “ ‘God 
alone is lord of the conscience, and hath left it free from the doctrine 
and commandments of men, which are in anything contrary to his word, 
or beside it in matters of faith or worship. Therefore, they consider the 
rights of private judgment, in all matters that respect religion, as uni- 
versal and unalienable; they do not even wish to see any religious con- 
stitution aided by the civil power, further than may be necessary for 
protection and security and, at the same time, be equal and common to 
all others.” 


This position by no means implied that Presbyterians believed that 
churchmen ought to isolate Christian conviction from the performance 
of public responsibility or that the nation could flourish without an 
express public acknowledgment of God. It is true that in 1837 the schism 
among Presbyterians was interwoven with the feeling among the more 
pietistic spirits that true religiousness required a certain withdrawal from 
public life. The flowering of Jeffersonian democracy and the cult of the 
common man їп the age of Jackson convinced old Calvinists in New 
England and the Middle States that the nation had fallen into the hands 
of a rabble. In this period, more than any other, American Presbyterians 
were tempted to distinguish religion itself from public life, not only to 
separate the institutionalized church from government. It was in this 
era that Presbyterians questioned the rise of free public education. The 
church had its advocates of Presbyterian parochial education and in 1844 
the Old School General Assembly advised congregations to establish 
schools under their own control and directed the Board of Publication 
to produce texts. The task was too massive, however, and with the re- 
union of 1870, the Presbyterian Church threw its weight against the 
secularization of the public schools rather than advocating again a paro- 
chial system of education. In confronting the secular state as in the city- 
state Of Calvin, Presbyterians sought to assure the acknowledgment by 
civil government of its supreme duty to God. In the end, they did not 
withdraw from social involvement; mor did they attempt to erect a 
Christian society separate from the public life, 


Beginning in 1870, American Protestantism experienced a rebirth of 
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concern for the physical and moral welfare of men. This was a new age. 
The massive problems posed by industrial urbanism, the transition away 
from rural life and other social dislocations all proved that only action 
through civil law could remedy the social crisis on a national scale. 


The social creed adopted by the Presbyterian General Assembly of 
1910 brought to expression a new social consciousness. The Christian 
must advocate national reform by legal measures aimed to guarantee 
equal justice to all. No mixing of institutionalized church and govern- 
ment was implied; but more had to be done than could be accomplished 
by churchmen speaking individually. The new duty of the church was 
to speak the divine will as Presbyterians understood it for the renewal 


of the lives of Americans caught in a new social and political texture. 


The re-entry of the church into the public arena was confirmed again 
and again by church pronouncements, defining ever more explicitly the 
state of conscience which would express the Biblical and Calvinist view 
of the service of the state. 


In the new era, the old problem of the relation of church and state 
manifested itself in a series of pressing practical decisions; greatly ex- 
panded public education, special tax exemption, pastoral services in the 
enormous popular armies of the 20th century, and the place of non- 
Protestants and nonwhites in public office. 


A twin foundation underlay developing Protestant attitudes on these 
questions: on the one hand, the theological and ethical understanding 
emerging from the Christian faith itself; and on the other hand, the 
heritage of national social feeling toward ex-slaves, Catholics, immi- 
grants, and other minority groups. In the struggle between the inherent 
force of the Christian ethic and the evil grip of national and ethnic 
prejudice lay the story of the advance that had to be made. It is a story 
of the growing emancipation of the gospel in the churches from the 
limits imposed on it by rationalistic theology and social attitudes in the 
19th century. It is a story of the changing relations of the denomina- 
tions to Americans both in and out of the churches. 


Central to the birth of new social concern among Presbyterians was 
the freeing of the gospel from limiting interpretations of it. This was 
not simple or immediate; indeed, the church’s doubt of its fidelity to 
the gospel has increased rather than diminished. But this fact itself 
testified to the vitality of the process of emancipation. The gospel was 
increasingly understood in relation to cultural problems. Out of con- 
cern for man and a good society, the social gospel often failed to keep 
God central in its thought; yet it greatly heightened the awareness of 
ethical responsibility among the faithful and their communions. As the 
catastrophes and insights of the 20th century drove the churches away 
from optimism, Christian conscience was sharpened and enlightened. If 
increased loyalty to the Bible and the Reformation has persuaded Pres- 
byterians that God must hold the central place in Christian action, it 
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has also shown them how to grapple more realistically with problems 
of public life. 


The second stone in the foundation of Presbyterian thought on church 
and state was the social situation itself. The social history of the United 
States may be divided into two parts. First, came an era of relative social 
homogeneity before massive Roman Catholic immigration, the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, and modern industrialism and urbanization. Second, 
came the era of pluralism: the presence in America of many large racial, 
economic, and religious minorities dominated by no homogeneous ma- 
jority. 

Throughout the nineteenth century and down to the present, Presby- 
terians have habitually treated the church-state issue most specifically in 
relation to the growing social and political power of Roman Catholicism. 
However, the new age of social responsibility was born in direct con- 
nection with industrialization, not in controversy with the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. The central question of the social gospel was: what is the 
responsibility of the Christian and his church toward workers victimized 
by uncontrolled economic processes? Immigrants and Negroes were 
caught in this economic complex. Presbyterians between 1830 and 1870 
had regarded the Roman Catholic subcommunity as a threat not only to 
religion but also to established democratic values created by a pro- 
Protestant citizenry. After 1870 it was necessary to understand Roman 
Catholics as members of the working force, and as “economic men” as 
well. The same was true of the Negro community. Long deprived of 
educational opportunities, Negroes enter industrial society at great dis- 
advantage. Older views had to yield to a fresh understanding of the 
situation of the two “new” American subcommunities. The solution must 
be sought in state action. The Presbyterian Church continued to think 
of the significance of a growing Roman Catholic electorate on the basis 
of its Puritan heritage; but this did not answer to the American Roman 
Catholic as a worker. American Protestants now had to find how they 
could relate themselves to state power as the instrument by which the 
Christian responsibility for economically depressed persons could be met. 


Some problems existing in colonial times have been solved or have dis- 
appeared: for example, the legal establishment of a state church. But a 
number of specific contemporary problems of church and state are the 
product of the early Protestant era of American history. Sunday laws, 
for example, were the creation of Puritan culture. Although held by the 
Supreme Court to be a safeguard for labor, historical responsibility for 
Sunday laws lies with the Puritans and their descendants. Tax exemp- 
tion for church property, clerical exemption from military service, cen- 
sorship, the use of public property for religious displays, the evaluation 
of the fitness of candidates for public office on the basis of religious 
affiliation, and a host of other pressing questions are the heritage of 
Protestant predominance in the earlier era of American history. While 
the birth control dispute has been thrown into the foreground in a new 
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way by the moral position adopted by the Roman Catholic bishops, it is 
necessary to acknowledge that most of the laws that raise the church- 
state issues in our time are not the product of the massive Catholic 
immigration but of an earlier era to which our own tradition is akin. 
Even without the formidable new Roman Catholic opinion group, the 
advancing secular spirit of American democracy would have demanded 
that the heirs of the Puritans rethink old positions. 


B. The Political Tradition: Separation of Church and State in 
a Secular Society. 


Within the bounds of their understanding of it, Presbyterians have 


` consistently supported the general principle of the separation of church 


and state. Separation of church and state is not a doctrine of Christian 
theology nor a product of “church” history. The concept obtains its 
meaning from the national experience of the United States of America. 
The First Amendment of the Constitution affirms: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” These few words are the basis for a concept which 
has been growing and changing since 1790. 


Well before the revolution, colonials, most notably Virginians, were 
engaged in a struggle against the established Church of England. They 
were fighting for the equal treatment they believed to be guaranteed 
under the English Act of Toleration of 1689 (a kind of British bill of 
rights). While the Constitution was under consideration, the fact that 
no provision expressly guaranteed citizens against legal encroachment by 
favored churches was criticized by those who had endured the earlier 
hardships. In Virginia the question had hinged on the right of the state 
to tax its citizens for the support of the clergy. It was for this reason 
that eight members of the Virginia Senate wrote: “(The First Amend- 
ment) recommended by Congress does not prohibit the rights of con- 
science from being violated or infringed; and although it goes to restrain 
Congress from passing laws establishing any national religion, they might, 
notwithstanding, levy taxes to any amount for the support of religion or 
its preachers...” This remark speaks for a volume of documents which 
testify that while separation of church and state was not fully declared 
in the Constitution or Bill of Rights, the First Amendment emerged from 
an attitude that was far broader than its specific provisions. 


Thomas Jefferson’s concern for religious liberty is emphasized by what 
he wrote to the Danbury (Connecticut) Baptist Association: “Believing 
with you that religion is a matter which lies solely between man and his 
God, that he owes account to none other for his faith or his worship, 
that the legislative powers of government reach actions only, and not 
opinions, I contemplate with sovereign reverence that act of the whole 
American people which declared that their legislature should ‘Make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
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ercise thereof, thus building a wall of separation between church and 
state.” 


It is quite clear from Jefferson’s role in the Virginia debate and other 
decisions he made that he disapproved, not only of legal establishment 
of churches by states, but of any form of preferential treatment for re- 
ligious organizations. Taxation in behalf of any or all churches, the inter- 
vention of government in the fixing of religious holidays, and a variety 
of other forms of legislative or executive action touching institutional- 
ized religion came under his condemnation. Jefferson’s phrase “wall of 
separation” apparently was designed to prevent an immense variety of 
possible interconnections between government and churches. 


The contemporary understanding of the principle of church-state sep- 
aration has been set forth in a series of recent public decisions. 


In 1948, the Supreme Court, in the case of McCollum vs. Board of Edu- 
cation, confirmed Jefferson’s view in a decision disapproving the use of 
public school facilities for religious education. In a concurring opinion 
Justice Frankfurter reviewed the history of the separation of church and 
state and virtually gave the phrase “wall of separation” its contemporary 
meaning. “Separation means separation, not something less. Jefferson’s 
metaphor ... speaks of a ‘wall of separation,’ not a fine line easily over- 
stepped. . . . The great American principle of eternal separation — 
Elihu Root's phrase bears repetition—is one of the vital reliances of our 
Constitutional system for securing unities among our people stronger 
than our diversities. It is the Court’s duty to enforce this principle in its 
full integrity. We renew our conviction that ‘we have staked the very 
existence of our country on the faith that complete separation between 
the state and religion is best for the state and best for religion. If 
nowhere else, in the relation between church and state, ‘good fences 
make good neighbors. ” 


This concurring opinion is the most separationist assertion thus far 
made by a Supreme Court Justice. Justice Frankfurter spoke of the 
separation between the state and religion; “religion” generally implies 
“organized religion” in common usage. It may be that the change from 
separation of church and state to separation of state and religion as 
belief was not as apparent to the Supreme Court Justices as it is to the 
individual whose religion is a vital concern in the forming of decisions 
in business, politics or other social responsibilities. The full suggestion 
of Justice Frankfurter’s recasting of the principle is that ethics of re- 
ligion must be separated from the ethics of public life. 


It was probably fear of the complex implications of pressing the prin- 
ciple of separation to its extreme limit that motivated the Court in its 
decision in the case Zorach vs. Clausen in 1952. The Court then ruled 
that released time education away from public school premises and apart 
from any provable coercion by public school administration was not a 
violation of the Constitution. “There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
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the First Amendment reflects the philosophy that church and state 
should be separated,” wrote Justice Douglas for the majority. “And so far 
as interference with ‘the free exercise’ of religion and ‘an establishment’ 
of religion are concerned, the separation must be complete and unequiv- 
ocal . .. The First Amendment, however, does not say that in every and 
all respects there shall be a separation of church and state. Rather, it 
studiously defines the manner . . . in which there shall be no concert 
or union or dependency one on the other. That is the common sense 
of the matter. Otherwise, the state and religion would be aliens to each 
other—hostile, suspicious, and even unfriendly. Churches could not be 
required to pay even property taxes. Municipalities would not be per- 
mitted to render police or fire protection to religious groups. Policemen 
who helped parishioners into their places of worship would violate the 
Constitution. Prayers in our legislative halls; the appeals to the Almighty 
in the messages of the Chief Executive; the proclamation making 
Thanksgiving Day a holiday; ‘so help me God’ in our courtroom oaths— 
these and all other references to the Almighty that run through our 
laws, our public rituals, our ceremonies would be flouting the First 
Amendment. A fastidious atheist or agnostic could even object to the 
supplication with which the Court opens each session; ‘God save the 
United States and this Honorable Court. ” 


Even though separation is very strict at certain points, such as those 
named by the First Amendment and in the Court’s decisions, separation 
of church and state is actually partial. Loren T. Beth has written “Even 
the most uncompromising advocates of separation of church and state 
have realized—perhaps unconsciously—that total separation, in the sense 
of absolute elimination of the possibility of conflict, was impossible, 
however desirable they may have thought it.” When religious sects 
forbid obedience to the law—for example, the Mormon view of plural 
marriage—the state is obliged to recognize that separation has yielded to 
conflict and will act to preserve the integrity of the secular society. If 
the state makes an exception, as in the case of conscientious objection for 
religious reasons, the state does so of its own will and authority. 


Since the meaning of separation of church and state has been de- 
termined by history, it is subject to revision by future events. The present 
doctrine does not affirm the irrelevance of God to civil life nor does it 
require the isolation of civil conduct from practices rooted in Christian 
motivation and ethical conviction. It does suggest that moral convictions 
peculiar to a religious body ought not be imposed on the general public 
by law. It does mean that organized religious bodies ought not seek by 
law to obtain preferential treatment for their own organizations. This 
does not rule out strong expressions of judgment by churches and 
churchmen on public affairs; it does define proper institutional relation- 
ships of church and state at specific and very important points. What it 
shall mean when applied to other and different points will be decided 
by the future. 
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Appendix II 
Theological Understanding in Church-State Relations 


Nothing short of the nature and content of the Christian ethic 15 at 
stake in our attempting to understand the theological impact of the re- 
lationship between the church and the state. In this second appendix we 
will examine theologically the commitments which govern the Chris- 
tian's understanding of all ethical decisions, including those having to 
do with church-state relations. 


Many Presbyterians erroneously assume that the separation of church 
and state is a fundamentally Protestant and primarily Presbyterian idea. 
This is a specifically American concept and has decisively secular origins. 
It does not have a churchly or theological origin. Without question, 
American churches of the colonial period accepted the development of 
church-state separation for theological as well as practical reasons. Theo- 
logical motivation accounts to a large extent for their active and noble 
involvement in the whole process. Given the heritage of positive involve- 
ment with civil government, which was part of the legacy of Calvin, 
the Reformed churches in America were willingly as well as inexorably 
drawn into the development of the separation of church and state. But 
one can hardly maintain that theological reflection alone either would or 
could have generated what came to pass in the formative phases of the 
development of the American republic. 


To the eye of faith, the hand of God is evident in the emergence of 
the modern world. The Reformation faith sees a providential significance 
to the powerful historical forces which swept Christianity into an utterly 
new situation. The church not only cannot but will not agitate for a 
return to the medieval context in which it sought to dominate the state. 


This is the situation that forces upon us new and intensive considera- 
tion of an old theological problem: What are the convictions that govern 
Christian action itself? Protestant discussion of the nature of the Chris- 
tian ethic is in a state of flux. This conversation is part of the theo- 
logical revolution which marked the rise of 20th century Protestant 
theology, a revolution which severely questioned 19th century theology 
as a whole. The detailed character of the questions with which the 172nd 
and 173rd General Assemblies were concerned in the relationship be- 
tween church and state makes it abundantly clear that the whole Church 
must become directly involved in this theological conversation. Until a 
clarification of the general question of Christian ethics itself has occurred 
little can be said to one of its most significant subdivisions, that of the 
relations between church and state. This inquiry comes to its sharpest 
focus in terms of three major points, all relating to the fundamentals of 
Christian ethics. Taken together, these three points sketch a theological 
basis for reflection on the specific problems of the relationship between 
church and state in our nation. 
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A. The Creative Tension between Gospel and Law. 


In the New Testament, Jesus Christ and his teachings were inseparable. 
This fact has been grasped anew in contemporary Protestant reflection 
on Christian ethics. The new man in Christ finds in the New Testament 
a Lord to follow, not a set of maxims to be applied. The gospel—the 
good news that Jesus of Nazareth is indeed the Christ—most emphatical- 
ly does not dispose of the element of command; but it does reconstitute 
it. In the light of the gospel, the law can be neither understood nor uti- 
lized as it was before Christ came. The fact of Christ radically reorients 
the law. 


The teachings of Jesus are understood by many to be a “new” law, a 
“gospel” law. This is an acceptable description only if it be understood 
that the teachings of Jesus fulfill their primary purpose in clarifying the 
nature of the Teacher. The consensus of the New Testament is that the 
teachings of Jesus themselves are intelligible only in the light of the 
identity of Jesus Christ. This is the unmistakable thrust of the exchange 
between Jesus and the scribe concerning the great commandment. Luke's 
account of this exchange has the lawyer articulating the heart of Jesus’ 
teachings (Luke 10:25-37). That there is a radical disjunction between 
the lawyer’s understanding of the great commandment and Jesus’ grasp 
of the import of these words is the point to Luke’s inclusion of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan at this place in his Gospel. Jesus’ response 
to the question “And who is my neighbor?” which the lawyer asks “de- 
siring to justify himself” (vs. 29) necessarily involves the total reversal 
of the lawyer's view of humanity. Jesus’ immediate response to the 
lawyer's admission of the cogency of the parable is “Go and do like- 
wise” (vs. 37). Just because Jesus demands both the shattering and the 
reconstituting of the lawyer's whole being, his command is nothing short 
of the assertion of his Lordship, both over the man himself and the 
law by which he would live. 


The Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5-7) must be understood in similar 
fashion. The radical reinterpretation of the law which it entails is ex- 
plicity tied to the identity of the Teacher by the reiterated formula “You 
have heard that it was said to the men of old... But I say to you...” 
(Matt. 5:21-22; repeated in verses 27-28, 31-32, 33-34, 38-39, 43-44). 
This is the decisive frame of reference for the utterly transcendent de- 
mand in 5:48: “You, therefore, must be perfect, as your heavenly Father 
is perfect.” This imperative must be either casually ignored or cynically 
stripped of its radical thrust unless it is clear that the new humanity 
which it demands has become a possibility. This is the gospel: In Christ, 
God himself draws near to man and by his grace enables man to live 
on an utterly new level of freedom. For Matthew, and for us, the im- 
possible has become possible because of the identity of the Teacher. 


This dimension of the Synoptic Gospels is remarkably paralleled at 
both ends of the spectrum of authorship of the New Testament. Earlier 
than the writing of the Gospels, Paul had argued clearly that the ethical 
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import of the gospel is strictly derived from the fact of the gospel. 
Romans 12, Paul's collection of ethical maxims, is intelligible solely 
within the context of the first eleven chapters of the letter. The way of 
life described in Romans 12 is the direct result of freedom from the old 
death-filled tension between good and evil from which the new man in 
Christ is delivered by the forgiveness and justification of God. Paul 
writes, “For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus has set me 
free from the law of sin and death” (Romans 8:2). The man so trans- 
formed is the man who has been delivered out of conformity to this 
world and into the new life-filled task of demonstrating that the will 
of God is good, acceptable and perfect (Romans 12:1-2). 


The writer of I John argues essentially the same point. The love with 
which we are to love one another, since “Love is of God’—the love 
which must be present, since its absence can mean only that one “does 
not know God; for God is love”—this is the love which God made mani- 
fest in the sending of his Son (I John 4:7-9). The fact of Christ sup- 
plies the content of the love commandment: 


“In this is love, not that we loved God but that he loved us and 
sent his Son to be the expiation for our sins. Beloved, if God so 
loved us, we also ought to love one another.” I John 4:10-11. 


We are to live specifically the love which God makes evident in Christ. 
This alone is the meaning of the love commandment in this epistle. 


Such, then, is the inseparability of the law and the law-giver in the 
New Testament. The clue to the meaning of the teachings of Jesus is 
invariably the action and the nature of Jesus himself, and because this 
is true the teachings serve the primary and positive role of helping to 
clarify, along with all the other dimensions of the New Testament, just 
who this person is. 


The full import of this discussion will be grasped, however, only 
when the negative note intrinsic to the point is clearly heard. The teach- 
ings themselves mean nothing apart from the Teacher. The church com- 
mits a great error when it treats the teachings of Jesus as if they had 
a significance unto themselves. Jesus Christ was not a second Moses; to 
say that his teachings embody a new law is profoundly misleading. 
Legalism and moralism in the church are de facto denials of the confes- 
sion of the Lordship of Christ. 


An excellent demonstration of this negative implication is vividly at 
hand, particularly in relation to the church-state question. Jesus’ saying, 
“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s” (Mark 12:17; cf. Matt. 22:21 and Luke 20:25), does not 
have a direct and self-evident application to the series of problems the 
General Assembly must address. The New Testament denies such an 
application! All three Gospel accounts note that Jesus’ hearers were 
amazed by the saying! Furthermore, Luke’s account explicitly indicates 
that the saying served the function of silencing those who sought to 
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trap Jesus: “And they were not able in the presence of the people to 
catch him by what he said; but marveling at his answer they were 
silent.” To read Luke 20:25 as if 20:26 did not exist is to ascribe to the 
saying a significance it does not have. 


The issue before the Church is not “What is Caesar's and what is 
God's?” Caesar has no autonomy as over against God, whether he knows 
it or not! The issue before the Church is “What does it mean to follow 
a Lord who, when confronted with a double-edged question, silenced his 
antagonists with a double-edged answer?” This way of putting the ques- 
tion is helpful only in the context of the witness of the New Testament 
as a whole to the Lordship of Christ over his Church and over his world — 
a Lordship that cannot be understood apart from such radical teachings as 
this, but a Lordship which at the same time transcends the teachings 
themselves. 


In the light of these overtones of the unavoidable connection between 
Jesus Christ and his teachings, one can and must assert that the New 
Testament maintains a creative tension between gospel and law. The 
new man in Christ finds not a rigid set of maxims to be applied casu- 
istically but a living Lord to be followed dynamically. Jesus’ commands 
are specific, concrete, earthy, and real. They evoke a response which 
must be equally specific, concrete, earthy and real. Such a response 
must be marked by freedom, and, on occasion, by a real degree of un- 
predictability. But this freedom must be disciplined by the freedom of 
the Lord Jesus Christ himself, whose own freedom must be approximated 
by the response of his Church. Jesus Christ is the norm of the Christian 
ethic. The tension between gospel and law is creative because it delivers 
man into the new possibility of being free as his Lord is free. 


B. The Definitive Task of the Church 


The creative tension between gospel and law which lies at the heart 
of the ethical significance of the New Testament generates the all-defining 
task of the church: It must bear witness to its Lord. The opening scene 
of the Acts of the Apostles will always be decisive for the understanding of 
what motivated the activity of the primitive Christian community. The 
small, intimate circle of believers would find their lives dominated by the 
message they had to proclaim. This would constitute the apostolic character 
of their activity. Acts 1:6-8 contains the mandate which their Lord placed 
upon them—a mandate which is no less compelling for the church in our 
time than it was for the primitive church. And that mandate can be epito- 
mized in one word: witness. 


So when they had come together, they asked him, “Lord, will you 
at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” He said to them, “It is 
not for you to know times or seasons which the Father has fixed by 
his own authority. But you shall receive power when the Holy Spirit 
has come upon you; and you shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem and 
in all Judea and Samaria and to the end of the earth.” Acts 1:6-8. 
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The question which the apostles ask of their risen Lord is their own 
immediate version of the ultimate question: Will the purpose of God 
for his people Israel be finally and irrevocably triumphant here and now? 
The response of Christ is decisive and emphatic. The question must be 
rejected as it stands. Even the new men in Christ may not seek that 
security which supposedly would come from knowing God's secrets! 
The unpredictability which is the essence of the future is transparent 
only to the Father. The new men in Christ have only the certainty of 
the knowledge of their risen Lord. This they do have in the midst of 
their “here and now;” and this will suffice. Their task, their decisive con- 
cern, is inexhaustibly projected in the singular summons to witness with 
which the risen Lord confronts them. The mandate is all-encompassing: 
They must call the world’s attention to what God has done and is doing 
in Jesus Christ. The primary and sole object of the new men in Christ 
is to fulfill the task of witnesses. Thus the apostles were delivered—out 
of their yearning after a knowledge they could not have, and into a 
mission which could only unfold in terms of Jerusalem, Judea, and 
Samaria, the concrete realities of their own time. 


This passage is most instructive to us as we struggle with the problem 
of what our mission must entail as it unfolds in explicit connection 
with just such particular issues as arise in local communities around the 
relation of church and state. The opening scene of the Acts of the 
Apostles remarkably manifests the three formative factors constituting 
the authenticity of man’s response to God’s act in Christ. To be delivered 
into that freedom which results from the creative tension between gospel 
and law is to know the inescapable summons to the activity of Christ’s 
witnesses in this world. The ethic at the center of this activity is eschato- 
logical, contextual, and trinitarian in character. It is an eschatological 
ethic in that it is grounded in hope; it is a contextual ethic in that it 
must be lived concretely; it is a trimitarian ethic in that the possibility 
of its fulfillment depends entirely on the presence of God himself, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. None of these three factors is intelligible apart 
from the other. 


1. The ethic which gives point and direction to the witness of the 
church to its risen Lord is eschatological in that it is profoundly grounded 
in that hope which is intrinsic to Christian faith. Eschatology is that part 
of theological reflection at large in which the future dimension of God’s 
revelation in Christ is emphasized. Its province is the unshakable con- 
viction that while God alone can ultimately fulfill his own purpose, he 
will do so in the light of what he has already done and is doing in 
Jesus Christ. To say that Christian ethic is eschatological in charac- 
ter is to lay hold of the note of expectancy implicit in every authentic 
Christian act. The Word of the risen Lord regarding “the times or sea- 
sons which the Father has fixed by his own authority” (Acts 1:7) con- 
tains the profound promise that the Father will indeed fulfill his purpose. 
Every moment in this life stands under the sign of the promise of the 
eternal Lord of time—the sign of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
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To grasp this is to know what the Apostles had to learn at the hand 
of their risen Lord. The new men in Christ may never presuppose that 
theirs is the last time; what they know is that they have to do with 
“the things before the last” (Bonhoeffer). There is a sense of urgency 
about being involved in “the things before the last.” It is an urgency 
born of and nourished by the certain hope in Christ which alerts the 
man of faith to God's next move. Men so involved are always oriented 
toward the future. We must know that there will come a time when our 
struggle to understand what witness to Christ must mean for us will 
be a part of the past. We must also know that the new men in Christ 
of the future will be faced, like us, with the task of proclaiming the 
Lord of the last things in the midst of the things before the last. Their 
witness will depend in part on ours. The calling of the world's attention 
to what God has done and is doing in Christ must have a future tense. 


To wrestle with the problems of church and state under the discipline 
of an eschatological ethic is to refuse to accept as final any political or 
“religious” status quo. Faith in the always impending arrival of God's 
own “last time” generates a continual sense of disquiet with things as 
they are. This, and not some idea of humanly innate progress or despair- 
ing cynicism, is at the heart of that endless critique which is implicit in 
Christian faith. 


2. The ethic which gives point and direction to the witness of the 
church to its risen Lord is contextual in that it is meaningful to man 
only in terms of the concrete realities of his own time. The locus of the 
initial apostolic witness was “in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria,” 
and only through that progression could it move “to the end of the 
earth” (Acts 1:8). This powerfully demonstrates the ethical thrust of the 
New Testament. The freedom which the creative tension between gospel 
and law generates is the freedom to bear witness to the risen Lord in 
whatever ways one’s direct involvement in his own “Jerusalem, Judea, 
and Samaria” suggests. But this freedom is the freedom which is com- 
manded by the risen Lord himself. We too, no less than the Apostles 
themselves, have been delivered, not out of, but into our world. 


This freedom is not optional. For the Apostles, the possibility of a 
witness to “the end of the earth” was directly dependent upon the co- 
gency of their witness in Jerusalem, Judea, and Samaria. The authenticity 
of their summoning of their world’s attention to the fact of Christ would 
be as dependent on their knowledge of and sensitivity to the realities 
of their world as it was on their faith in the risen Lord. The two elements 
could never be separated, for the Lord is the Lord of this world. An 
irrelevant witness, then, could never be an authentic witness. 


This is why the Christian ethic can never be understood in terms 
of universal principles to be applied in all situations and under all cir- 
cumstances. The problem implicit in the definitive task of the church is 
the problem of living constructively “in the gap between the will of God, 
theologically understood, and the concrete human situation, pragmatically 
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understood” (Р. Lehmann). The specifically Christian character of the 
activity of the new men in Christ is evident only where and when theo- 
logical and pragmatic insights are perfectly blended. The pragmatic 
element is not suggested as an afterthought for the purpose of supply- 
ing relevance to an otherwise ethereal and illusory dream. For the new 
man in Christ the Kingdom of God is not a dream! Its advent has al- 
ready begun in the coming of Christ, and its ultimate realization cannot 
be forestalled by man. Here and now the new men in Christ labor under 
the sign of the Resurrection. Precisely in terms of here and now their 
witness must unfold. For here and now is the context within which God 
has made himself known in Jesus Christ, and of which he is the Lord. 
The content of a Christian act, accordingly, can only be derived from 
the knowledge of the world in the light of the Lordship of Jesus Christ 
over the world. 


To wrestle with the problems of church and state under the discipline 
of a contextual ethic is to take seriously the relevance of the Christian 
faith for the realm of concrete, specific human decision. Christian wit- 
ness in the political realm must never be undermined by illusions—it 
must unfold in terms of things as they are. The problems of the rela- 
tionship between church and state in the United States of America are 
not abstract; they are compounded of specific bills before Congress, and 
particular candidates running for political office, and concrete attempts 
to persuade a given electorate to support a proposed school tax increase 
or bond issue. Such is the locus of the issue; such must be the locus of 
authentic Christian witness. 


3. The ethic which gives point and direction to the witness of the 
church to its risen Lord is trinitarian in that the sole possibility of the 
fulfillment of its demands is directly and totally dependent upon the 
presence of God himself. “. . . you shall receive power when the Holy 
Spirit has come upon you” (Acts 1:8). These words are central in the 
apostolic mandate, and on them all else depends. The new men in Christ 
do not labor to proclaim a static, remote Lord, but one who is present 
with them—one whose Spirit animates, corrects, and completes their 
work by his nourishing, forgiving, and fulfilling use of all they do. 


The power of the Spirit is the concomitant of faith in the present and 
active reality of God. The gift of this power is given to that man who 
yields up to God his partial efforts in the trust that their ultimate out- 
come at the hand of God will be useful in the bringing of his Kingdom 
to its final consummation. To bear witness as limited men, who are new 
men because they know and embrace their limits—to call the world’s 
attention to the mighty acts of God and the hope of God in the midst 
of a given time—to demand the real world’s acknowledgment of its 
reconciliation with God in Christ—all this is possible only in the 
strength of the presence of the Holy Spirit. He encounters us on the 
frontiers of our efforts to proclaim the Lord Jesus Christ whose Spirit 
he is. Only in this ever-present, always at-hand encounter can we live 
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with the tentative character of our human, limited, creaturely activity. 
Where new problems break into the open, there the new men in Christ 
are forced to think again the profound renewal worked by the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Precisely at this point they are driven to discover new 
ways of proclaiming the fact of the risen Lord; precisely at this point 
the Holy Spirit calls, challenging and empowering these new men to 
realize their own new humanity in the act of speaking to a fragmented 
world whose brokenness has already been overcome in Jesus Christ their 
Lord. 


C. The Question of Tactics. 


How, then, should the church bear witness to its Lord in our present 
time? In the light of the nature of its definitive task this is a tactical 
question. The question as to whether the church should proclaim its 
gospel is unthinkable! Likewise unthinkable is the possibility that this 
proclamation can be limited in scope so as to leave the political and 
social realm undisturbed. The questions before the General Assembly 
are clear evidence of this. Each of these questions sharply focuses prob- 
lems within the sphere of public and governmental authority in which 
the church is already involved. Silence with respect to them can only 
indicate the church's refusal to live out its mandate. But what does 
speaking to these issues entail? 


At this juncture the far-reaching significance of the fact that the Chris- 
tian ethic is contextual in character becomes most manifest. The specifi- 
cally Christian act knows a trinitarian basis and an eschatological con- 
ditioning, but if it is to be relevant to this world it must combine the- 
ological insight with the skilled knowledge of the dynamic of the world 
itself. 


Theologically, the church must be aware that the sole constant in its 
mandate is the fact of Jesus Christ. It is to the Christ that the church 
bears witness, not to a theological articulation of the place of the po- 
litical order in the structure of reality. This is why the celebrated theory 
of natural law, so dominant for medieval Christendom, may not figure in 
contemporary Christianity’s discussion of the doctrine of the state. Under 
the concept of natural law the understanding of the political realm is 
based on the assumption of an equation between man’s grasp of the order 
implicit in the world and God’s will for his creation. The corollary of 
this assumption is that this equation is blurred but not destroyed by 
man’s sin. Neither a Roman Catholic nor a Protestant appeal to the 
concept of natural law can helpfully illuminate the problem of the stand 
of the church in a nation which presupposes the separation of church 
and state. Either type of appeal can only manifest (1) a passion to return 
to that medieval Christendom within which the cogency of natural law 
theory was assumed, or (2) a reluctance to admit the radical significance 
of God’s act in Christ. The first of these is untenable because of its 
denial of history; and this is reason enough for questioning the useful- 
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ness of the concept at hand. The second issue is even more basic. Man's 
predicament is not that his sin and finiteness simply distort what can be 
and is universally knowable. His problem is rather that separated from 
God he cannot anticipate, even in his noblest efforts, what God discloses 
in his self-revelation in Christ, namely, the reconciliation of the world to 
himself. The Christian view of man, in all his earthy and physical being, 
and of the world in all its concrete detail, is intensely positive just be- 
cause this is the reality God has entered and redeemed in Christ. God's 
redemption of man and the world in Christ is thus the sole ground of 
the church's critique of the state. 


To say that God's act in Christ is the ground of the church's critique 
of the state is to insist that the witness of the church in the political 
realm must take its lead from this act of God, rather than from a pre- 
occupation with man's universal attempt to understand the structures 
of order in the world. Christians, too, are involved in that attempt, as 
they have been ever since the church came into being. Accordingly, they 
often have found common ground with other endeavors to deal construc- 
tively with the problems of the political realm. 


This is why the long history of the church is not irrelevant to the 
contemporary problem despite the fact that there may be no return to 
medieval Christianity's way of solving the questions of church and state. 
Furthermore, the world at large may see in our activity in the political 
realm only an effort to fulfill the ethical teachings of the New Testament. 
The command to love God and our neighbor delivers us into a passion 
for justice and an appeal for the fulfillment of humanity that must again 
make possible the finding of a common ground with any humane attempt 
to deal creatively with the problems of the political realm. 


But Christians participate in this involvement with an insight which 
is not implicit in the struggle itself. The church's witness calls the state 
to that level of self-criticism which it cannot reach alone. In our imme- 
diate context, that of the heritage of the separation of church and state, 
the matter can be sharply formulated: The church must be itself if the 
state is to be the state. In our time the church must be part of the con- 
science of the nation and challenge the propensity of its citizens to be 
idolatrous about their nation. 


Given this as its immediate and twofold problem, the church should 
find exceedingly useful a concept first proposed by J. H. Oldham in a 
work which he wrote with W. A. Visser ’t Hooft in preparation for the 
Oxford Conference in 1937. This is the concept of the middle axioms. 
Oldham’s proposal was as follows: 


“, . . broad assertions as that Christians are bound to obey the law 
of love or to strive for social justice do not go far towards helping the 
individual to know what he ought to do in particular cases . . . Hence 
between purely general statements of the ethical demands of the gospel 
and the decisions that have to be made in concrete situations there is 
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need for what may be described as middle axioms. It is these that give 
relevance and point to the Christian ethic. They are an attempt to define 
the directions in which, in a particular state of society, Christian faith 
must express itself. They are not binding for all time, but are pro- 
visional definitions of the type of behavior required of Christians at a 
given period and in given circumstances.” (W. A. Visser т Hooft and 
J. H. Oldham, The Church and Its Function in Society, London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1937, pp. 209-210.) 


The concept is commendable on several grounds. First, its utilization 
provides the occasion for the development of that interchange between 
theological and secular disciplines which is necessary in the light of the 
contextual character of the Christian ethic. The precise understanding 
of our political structures will not be yielded by theological reflection 
alone; it is dependent also on the insight of those skilled in the workings 
of the state. Meaningful middle axioms can only be the result of the 
labor of the whole church. Second, the concept calls for continual prob- 
ing of the current situation. At best, the insights into the nexus of the 
socio-political sphere which the church may develop at this time will 
reflect the immediate situation itself. The way must be left open, con- 
sciously so, for the probability that tomorrow’s problems will defy 
today’s solutions. Third, the development of meaningful middle axioms 
will serve the only purpose which the Church may legitimately enter- 
tain regarding these issues, namely that of clearing the way for the 
concrete witness of synods, presbyteries, and local churches, as they meet 
the dimensions of reality which our present time manifests, and of 
suggesting the lines along which Christians in secular vocations may 
develop their own decisions in ways which will summon their world’s 
attention to the fact of Jesus Christ. The specific recommendations of 
the report on each of the problems facing the Church seek to clarify 
the next steps, and only the next steps, which the church in our time 
must take. 


At the same time, the concept of the middle axioms is useful only if it is 
theologically ordered. While it is true that social-analytical insight is the 
necessary prerequisite of relevance, it is also true that by itself it is not 
enough. For this reason the term “middle axiom” is questionable. The 
urgency to bear witness to Jesus Christ is not derived from the facts of the 
current scene but from the fact of God’s mighty act of self-disclosure. As 
long as the world at large has yet to acknowledge the Lordship of Christ— 
as long as we live in the time of the “things before the last”—we shall serve 
our Lord in the church militant. Our strategy is generated by the fact of 
our mission; it is the strategy of witness. Our immediate task is tactical 
in nature. Our problem is to discover the tactics whereby the strategy of 
witness can unfold with compelling clarity. To put the matter this way 
facilitates the formulation of the theology which authenticates our search: 


1. It is to Jesus Christ that we must bear our witness—not to some 
prior social accomplishment, or some private political dream. 
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2. The urgency to act on the matters at hand is rooted in the fact 
of Jesus Christ, and not in the facts which we discover in the analytical 
examination of these issues. 


We approach the immediate situation, then, with our strategy already 
fixed. The probing of the context does not take place in order to discern 
whether that strategy is sound. The grace of God in Jesus Christ does 
not deliver man into a quiet repose, rendered invulnerable by the pos- 
session of forgiveness! Rather, the grace of God in Jesus Christ thrusts 
man into the activity of proclamation. The summons to witness is the 
charter of the church. 


It is in this light alone that the Church must approach the specific 
problems which the current situation between church and state force 
upon it. On each of these problems Christians must go on the offen- 
sive. It is of critical significance, for example, that their voice be heard 
on the vexatious problem of “the evaluation of the fitness of candi- 
dates for public office on the basis of religious affiliation.” The church 
must take the lead in insisting that the crucial question regarding any 
candidate for public office is the question of the competence to govern 
constitutionally. Seeking in this fashion to remove the confusion in the 
electorate which is the inexorable result of religious bigotry, the church 
struggles to demonstrate its claim that the significance of the gospel is 
dynamic, relevant, and comprehensive. 


The compulsion to bear witness to our Lord is generated by God's 
self-revelation itself. Accordingly, the Committee has developed tactical 
recommendations for the guidance of the Church, not in order to discover 
whether we should act on the matters at hand, but only to discover what 
it is that we must do, seeing that we have been touched by the God 
who has done what he is doing in Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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